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Baxter on Conversion 


“When you are weighing things in the balance,” 
says Baxter, “you may add grain after grain and it 
makes no turning or motion at all, till you come 
to the very last grain, and then suddenly that end 
which was downward is turned upward. So it is 
(not unfrequently) in the change of a sinner’s heart 
and life; he is not changed (but preparing towards 
it) while he is but deliberating whether he should 
choose Christ or the world. But the last reason 
which comes in and determineth his will to Christ, 
and maketh him resolve and enter a firm covenant 
with Him, this makes the greatest change that ever 
is made by any work in the world. For how can 
there be a greater than the turning of a soul from 
the creature to the Creator? so distant are the terms 
of this change. After this one turning act, Christ 
hath that heart, and the main bent and endeavours 
of the life, which the world had before. The man 
hath a new end, a new rule, a new guide, and a 


new Master.” 
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CONVERSIONS OF SCEPTICS 
(Told by Themselves) 


DR. VANDERKEMP 


Dr. VANDERKEMP, the son of a Dutch minister, was 
born about 1748. He studied medicine at Edinburgh 
and Leyden, and was for many years completely 
sceptical in his attitude towards Christianity. For 
sixteen years he was in the army, during which time 
he rose to be a captain of horse and lieutenant of the 
Dragoon Guards. On quitting the profession of arms * 
he went to Middleburgh, practising as a physician 
with great repute and esteem, and remarkable for 
refusing to attend more than twelve patients at one 
time. He then quitted Middleburgh and retired with 
his wife and only child to a house in the country. 
One day he was sailing with them in a boat on the 
river, when by a sudden storm the boat was upset, his 
wife and child drowned, and he himself narrowly 
escaped. This calamity produced a complete 
revolution in his mind, which he has interestingly 
described in a letter written at the time to the 


Directors of the London Missionary Society, under 
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whom he eventually proceeded to South Africa, 
Part of the letter runs as follows: 

“You desire to have an account of some par- 
ticulars respecting the conversion of my soul to 
Christ. Christianity to me once appeared inconsistent 
with the dictates of reason—the Bible a collection of 
incoherent opinions, tales and prejudices. As to the 
person of Christ I looked at first upon Him as a man 
of sense and learning, but Who by His opposition to 
the established ecclesiastical and political maxims of | 
the Jews became the object of their hate and the 
victim of His own system. I often celebrated the 
memory of His death by partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper ; but some time after, reflecting that He termed 
himself the Son of God, and pretended to do miracles, 
He lost all my former veneration. 

“TI then prayed that God would prepare me by 
punishing my sins for virtue and happiness, and I 
thanked Him for every misfortune. But the first 
observation I made was, that though I was 
oftentimes severely chastised it did not make me 
wiser or better. I therefore again prayed to God 
that He would shew me in every instance the 
crime for which I was punished that I might know 
and avoid it; but finding this vain, I feared that I 
should never perhaps be corrected in this life by 
punishment, still I hoped I might be delivered from 
moral evil after death in some kind of purgatory 
by a severer punishment. Yet, reflecting that 
punishment had proved itself utterly ineffectual to 
produce even the lowest degree of virtue in my soul, 
I was constrained to acknowledge that my theory, 
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though it seemed by a priori reasoning well- 
grounded, was totally refuted by experience, 
and | concluded it was entirely out of the reach of 
my reason to discover the true road to virtue and 
happiness. I confessed this my impotence and 
blindness to God, and owned myself as a blind man 
who had lost his way, and waited in hope that some 
benevolent man would pass by and lead him into the 
right way. Thus I waited upon God, that He would 
take me by the hand and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting. 

“T could not, however, entirely get rid of the idea of 
being corrected by means of punishment, and I still 
looked on the doctrines of Christ’s deity and atone- 
ment as useless and blasphemous, though I carefully 
kept this, my opinion, secret. 

“ Such was the state of, mind when, on the 27th June, 
1791, while sailing in a boat with my wife and 
daughter for amusement, suddenly a_ water-spout 
overtook us, and turning the boat in an instant upside 
down, we were sunk before we apprehended any 
danger. Both my dearest relations were drowned, 
and IJ was carried down the stream about a mile and 
must soon have been infallibly lost also, as from 
the violence of the storm no person could attempt to 
approach the wreck, and it was supposed we must 
have all perished together. 

“But now the Lord stretched forth His hand to 
deliver me. A stronger vessel lying in the port of 
Dort was rent from its moorings by the storm and 
blown out of the port towards me, till the men on 
board thought they discovered a person floating on 
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the side of the wreck, and rescued me from the jaws © 
of death. 

“T considered this terrible event as the severest 
punishment that could be inflicted on me; and saw 
the next day as clear as the light that it had no more 
power to correct me than all the former providences, 
and hence concluded my state to be desperate, 
and that God abandoned me as incurable by 
correction. 

“The next Sunday I went to the church, where the 
Lord’s Supper was to be administered, and though it 
seemed inconsistent with my principles to join in the 
praises of One whom I still held to be an impostor, 
yet being ashamed to withdraw from the table I 
placed myself among the communicants, but in order 
to divert my thoughts from the object of the solemnity 
I directed them to God nearly in this kind of 
meditation :— 

“My God, I could not acquiesce in Thy dealings 
with me, nor submit to Thy will, but now I can. I 
choose to be deprived of my wife and child because 
tis Thy will. Accept them from my hands: I trust 
entirely on Thee.’” 

“Here for a moment the matter rested, when I 
resumed in thought: ‘Oh, my Jesus, if I trust only 
in Thee, I must be obliged to adopt the Christian 
doctrine, which I have many times examined and 
seemed to find a jargon of absurdities. To this He 
answered: ‘Examine it once more and you will 
judge otherwise of my doctrine; and I will be with 
thee and teach thee, that the imputation of Adam’s 
crime to his posterity and the way by which I save 
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my people is the same, but eat now this bread and 
remember thy new master.’ 

“ Immediately after this I fell into a kind of stupor 
from about ten o'clock till three in the afternoon, 
only on my way home from church I reflected for a 
moment on this wondrous event. Returning to my 
senses, which seemed for a while suspended, and 
recalling by degrees what had happened, I suspected 
the whole to be mere imagination; but recollecting 
the command to ‘examine the Christian religion 
once more and I will teach thee, I concluded if the 
matter were not visionary the truth of it would 
appear in the revision of the Christian system. 

“JT immediately sat down to make the trial, not 
knowing how to begin ; but I remembered that I was 
directed to the imputation of Adam’s transgression, 
and I saw thence a long series of new truths pro- 
ceeding from that principle in the form of 
corollaries, and in a most easy course traced out the 
way by which a sinner from being similar to the 
guilty and condemned Adam is brought to the image 
of a righteous, holy, and glorified Redeemer, and so 
restored from sin and misery to virtue and happiness 
without punishment, and as a child independent of 
reasoning. By free grace I learned how the justice 
of God is not only uninjured but exalted and placed 
in the strongest lustre through justification by faith. 

“T rose before I had seen the end of the chain and 
wrote down the most striking articles of what I had 
learnt, assured that I had never before received any 
true notion of the doctrine of Jesus. The next 
morning, casting my eyes on the Bible, I concluded 
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that if this book was written by divine authority, 
perfect harmony ought to be found between its 
contents and the doctrine of whose truths and 
divinity I was now convinced. I was at first 
reluctant to put it to the trial, but considering that 
it must be done, I resolved to read the apostolic 
epistles attentively, and was astonished to find the 
striking harmony of the three first chapters of the 
epistle to the Romans with my own notes. I soon 
observed, however, that the riches of the divine 
treasure soon exceeded the partial knowledge of 
Christ which was communicated to me. I was for 
instance surprised that the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, of which Paul so explicitly treats, was wholly 
wanting in my elements. I revered now the 
Scriptures of the everlasting God, and valued as a 
gift of the highest importance this source of all-saving 
knowledge. 

“ After this I made another trial, by comparing my 
Gospel with the doctrine of those who had been 
taught in the school of Christ, and I was not a little 
comforted by our mutual faith. They all bare 
witness to the same truth though often they mixed it 
with prejudices. 

“These were the first steps by which it pleased 
God to turn me from darkness to light, in which I 
am compelled to admit that in many, nay in all 
instances, my knowledge was very imperfect. Taken 
up with the love of Christ I had little or no experience 
of the strugglings of unbelief, of the power of sin, of 
the assaults of Satan ; the depth and extent of misery 
in which I was; of the guilt from which I was 
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delivered ; of my natural enmity against God, and 
even of my own ignorance. 

“You will have observed that when the Lord Jesus 
first revealed himself to me, He did not reason with 
me about truth or error but attacked me like a 
warrior and felled me to the ground by the force of 
His arm. He even displayed no more of the majesty 
of a benevolent King than was necessary to compel 
me willingly to obey him. But as soon as I had 
submitted myself captive to my Conqueror, He 
assumed the character of a prophet, and I then 
observed that the chief object of His doctrine was to 
demonstrate the justice of God both in condemning 
and saving the children of men. I was pleased to 
find it had been represented to Paul in the same 
light when he admired and adored, because 
therein the justice or righteousness of God is revealed 
from the word of faith so evidently that it excites 
faith and conviction in the hearer; but at the same 
time I learnt from my own case that faith in Christ 
may be produced without an explicit view of the 
Christian system. only by representing Christ as the 
proper object of faith.” 

Not long after writing the above, Dr. Vanderkemp 
proceeded to the Cape in Dec. 1798, under the 
London Missionary Society, at the age of 50. Here 
he distinguished himself as the champion of the 
Hottentots against their Boer oppressors, who several 
times made an attempt on his life. The traveller, 
Lichtenstein, gave a graphic picture of him at this 
time. ‘On the day of our arrival at Algoa Bay,” he 
writes, “we received a visit from Vanderkemp. In 
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the very hottest part of the morning we saw a 
waggon drawn by four meagre oxen coming slowly 
along the sandy downs. Vanderkemp sat upon a 
plank laid across it, without a hat, his venerable bald 
head exposed to the burning rays of the sun. He 
was dressed in a threadbare black coat, waistcoat and 
breeches, without shirt, neckcloth or stockings, and 
leather sandals bound on his feet, the same as are 
worn by the Hottentots.” 

He died in 1811, after 13 years incessant labours 
among the Kaffirs and Hottentots. Dr. Moffat, the 
celebrated missionary, thus eloquently summed up 
his services to the missionary cause: “ He came 
from a university to teach the alphabet to the poor 
naked Hottentot and Kaffir; from the society of 
nobles to associate with beings of the lowest grade in 
the scale of humanity ; from stately mansions to the 
greasy hovel of the filthy African; from the army (in 
which he had been a captain previous to entering the 
medical profession) to instruct the fierce savage in the 
tactics of a heavenly warfare; from the study of 
physic to become the guide to the Balm of Gilead.” 


JOHANN GEORG HAMANN (1730-1788): 


tHe * MAGUS OF THE NORTH % 


J. G. HAMANN was born at Konigsberg on August 
27th, 1730. Having received an ordinary education, 
both at school and from private tutors, he paid 
particular attention to the study of the ancient classics, 
“Several of the principal and most difficult Latin 
and Greek authors were perused several times,” 
according to his own statement. Still Hamann does 
not extol the effect of this philological training. “I 
could translate Latin into German without under- 
standing either the language or the sense of the 
author. My Latin and Greek were mere jugglery, in 
which the memory was over-fed, and a decay of the 
other intellectual powers ensued.” In his sixteenth 
year he entered the University of his native city. It 
was intended that he should study theology, “ But,” 
he says, “I found a hindrance in my slow speech and 
weak memory, and many fancied obstacles in my 
mode of thinking, the low morals of the clergy, and 
the importance which I attached to the duties of the 
ministerial office.’ He also soon abandoned the 
study of law, and devoted himself to that of literature, 
ancient and modern. After completing his academic 
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course, he became tutor in Livonia, a post for which 
he seems to have had but little suitability, and was 
dismissed in a very brusque manner by his employers. 
He now spent some time at Riga, as he says, “in 
haphazard industry and idleness.” After making 
another vain attempt as tutor, he found some friends 
here, of whom a merchant named Behrens, and the 
college principal, Dr. Lindner, were the most 
prominent. The former gave him a commission to 
travel on business to London, where he fell into bad 
company, and plunged into the whirl of a dissolute 
life. 

In an autobiographical fragment written soon after 
his conversion he says, referring to this time: ‘“‘I ate 
and drank excessively—to no purpose; was dissolute 
—to no purpose; ran about—to no purpose! Gluttony 
and reflection, close study and escapades, diligence 
and wanton idleness were interchanged—to no 
purpose! I tried a debauch of both—to no purpose! 
During nine months I changed my lodgings nearly 
every month; found peace nowhere; all were 
deceptive, low, selfish people.” He lost all interest 
in his hitherto much-loved books. “They were 
miserable comforters, these friends which I believed 
I could not dispense with, whose society I had so 
highly prized that I had looked upon them as the 
chief supports and ornaments of life. Amid the 
tumult of my passions which so overcame me that 
sometimes I could scarcely breathe, I had implored 
God to send me a friend, a wise, honest friend, 
Hitherto I had only tasted the bitterness of false 
friendship, or proved the inadequacy of the better 
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sort. What I needed was a friend who could give 
me the key to my own heart, and a clue to the 
labyrinth in which I found myself. God be praised! 
For in my own heart I found such a Friend, who 
eamc softly into it, when I was feeling its emptiness 
and darkness and desolation most. I had before this 
read the Old Testament once and the New twice. 
When I began to read it again I became aware of a 
veil which had hitherto concealed its truth from me, 
I began therefore to study it with greater attention, 
with more earnestness, and more systematically. 
This reading, although still with many confused and 
incomplete ideas of God, I commenced on March 
13th, 1758. 

“ The further I read, the fresher and diviner seemed 
its contents, and the effect of them upon my mind. 
I forgot all my other books; I was ashamed ever to 
have compared them with, or preferred them to, the 
Word of God. I found therein the redemption by 
Jesus Christ to be the focus to which all the workings 
of God in history converged. In the history of the 
Jews I found my own sin pictured as it were on a 
large scale, and thanked God for His patience with 
this people because nothing less than such an 
example could justify me in also hoping for mercy. 
In the Books of Moses it struck me as a very 
singular discovery that the children of Israel, gross 
and ignorant as they were, sometimes called on God 
for a Redeemer, a Daysman, an Intercessor to stand 
between Him and them.” 

On the evening of March 31st, 1758, he read the 
account of Cain and Abel. He “felt his heart beat 
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while reading, heard a voice sobbing and groaning in 
its depth, and felt sure that he was himself the 
murderer ; for he had committed this crime against 
the Son of God.” “I felt my heart swell; I burst into 
tears and could no longer conceal from my God that 
I was the fratricide of His only-begotten Son. The 
Spirit of God proceeded, notwithstanding my great 
weakness, notwithstanding the long resistance which 
I had offered to His witness and His working, to 
reveal to me the mystery of Divine love, and the 
blessedness of believing in our gracious and only 
Saviour. I pursued with sighs the perusal of the 
Divine Word, and enjoyed His help by Whose aid it 
was written, which is the only way to understand it, 
Comforted with wonderful support and refreshment, 
I finished my uninterrupted task on April 21st. 

“JT feel my heart now calmer than it ever was in 
my life. In moments of besetting melancholy I have 
been visited with a consolation the source of which I 
cannot attribute to myself, and which no mortal can 
so richly impart to his neighbour. I am_half- 
frightened at the abundance of it. It swallowed up 
all fear, all sadness, all mistrust, so that I found no 
more traces of them in my spirit. I pray God to 
complete the good work He has begun in me, to 
strengthen my weak faith through His Word, and 
to grant me the Spirit of hope, which suffers not to 
be ashamed. 

“Seeing that I have received the Pearl of great 
price, the object for which I was born, how should I 
now doubt His governance of my whole life? Its 
real goal has already been reached. I commit 
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myself to His wise and only good will. I know the 
blindness and corruption of my own too well not to 
renounce it. God has emptied me from one vessel to 
another that I should not settle on my lees and 
become incurably vile. The preservation of my life 
and health is a wonder, and a sign that God has not 
despaired of my reformation and of my future 
usefulness in His service. ‘My son, give Me thine 
heart!’ There it is, my God! Thou hast asked for 
it, all blind, stony, perverted, and callous as it was. 
Cleanse it, re-create it, and make it the work-shop of 
Thy good Spirit. It has so often deceived me when 
it was in my own hands, that I will no longer 
acknowledge it as mine. It is a Leviathan which 
Thou alone canst tame. Through Thy indwelling it 
shall enjoy peace, comfort and blessedness. 

“T close with a declaration of my own experience, 
heartily thanking God for His saving Word, which 
I have proved to be the only light not only by which 
to come to God, but to arrive at the true knowledge 
of ourselves. It is the most priceless gift of God’s 
grace, and surpasses Nature and all her treasures as 
much as our immortal spirit surpasses this material 
frame. The second conviction which comes home to 
my heart and my best reason is that without faith in 
Jesus Christ it is impossible to know God, and that 
this faith shows us the defects of all our own actions, 
and of the noblest fruits of human virtue just as the 
microscope shows flaws in the finest watchspring ; 
and that therefore it is impossible without faith in 
God, wrought by His Spirit and the merits of the 
only Mediator, to love ourselves and our neighbour. 
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In short, a man must be a true Christian in order to 
be an upright father, a good child, a good citizen, or 
a good subject.” It may be remarked in passing that 
this striking spiritual transformation took place in 
Marlborough Street, London, W. 

Soon after Hamann returned to Riga. The revolu- 
tion in his views by no means pleased his friend 
Behrens, who was himself a Deist, especially as 
Hamann thought it his duty to bear testimony to 
them “in season and out of season.” Ere long 
however the illness of his father, on whom he attended 
with the utmost filial affection, summoned him to his 
native town, Konigsberg. The charge of a weak- 
minded younger brother was another family claim 
that weighed heavily on him for many years. But 
he was now a devout believer in an over-ruling 
Providence, and cherished a spirit of gratitude amid 
many surrounding discouragements. “Until our 
conversion,” he writes in his Ledenslauf, “all things 
are against us: all things, even those which were 
against us, are for us as believing children of 
God.” 

He describes himself at this epoch as “ Lutherizing;” 
and certainly his manner of life and outlook had 
affinities with that of his favourite Reformer. The 
tone of his replies to Behrens’s exceptions against his 
new “pietism” savours very strongly of the Augus- 
tinian monk. “Leave me my pride in the ‘old 
trumpery.’ This old trumpery has saved me (like 
Jeremiah of old) out of the pit, and I deck myself 
therewith as Joseph did with his coat of many 
colours.” The strength of his attachment to the 
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Word of God—another point of resemblance—never 
waned again, nor his hunger for it. 

Hamann now betook himself definitely to study 
and authorship. After his father’s death he settled 
down at KGnigsberg, where he met with Kant, who 
was his fellow townsman and senior by six years, and 
of whose philosophy he became subsequently a 
strenuous opponent. He regarded the “ pure reason ” 
as a phantom of the brain (Azrngespinst), in common 
with the “good will” of Kant’s Wetaphysic of Ethics : 
yet retained a sincere respect for that philosopher 
himself. “ Apart from the ‘old Adam’ of his works,” 
he says, “ Kant is a truly unselfish and high-principled 
man.” 

It was one of the leading aims of Hamann to 
combat the sceptical influence of the French encyclo- 
pedists, then dominant in Germany under the 
patronage of Frederick the Great. His writings 
exercised a marked influence over his friend Herder; 
and both he and Goethe have acknowledged their 
indebtedness to him, in spite of the sibylline obscurity 
of his style, which is often as cryptic as that of his 
favourite Persius. This want of perspicuity, of which 
he was not unconscious, is largely due, as in the 
case of a kindred writer, Jean Paul Richter, to his 
fondness for recondite allusions, and to the character- 
istic German weakness of attempting to say every- 
thing that is to be said in one sentence. The 
miscellaneous “public” he somewhat despised, and 
remarks with truth (a thing largely overlooked 
nowadays) that “a writer who is eager to be under- 
stood to-day and to-morrow runs the risk of being 
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forgotten the day after.” “The sole means of winning 
the many is first of all to get the few on your side.” 
Nor were his labours unsuccessful. “True, he was 
held an abstruse enthusiast by the literary magnates 
of the day,” says Goethe in his autobiography ; “but 
the aspiring youth of the land yielded itself without 
resistance to his attraction.” In respect of frag- 
mentariness, occasional unintelligibility and a certain 
mystical fervour, his productions may be compared 
with those of Coleridge, whom Hamann also 
resembles in his denunciation of shallow intellectual- 
ism. It is noteworthy that Carlyle, who criticised 
the sage of Highgate so severely, called his precursor 
“a literary man of real merit and originality.” * 
Hamann was too deeply persuaded of the evil of 
the natural heart to make an idol of culture or reason. 
“The little that I comprehend of Spinoza,” he wrote 
to Buchholz, “makes me partly indifferent to, partly 
mistrustful of, the rest. Since Adam’s fall all exoszs 
is as suspicious to me as the forbidden fruit.” Again, 
referring to a preacher of moral essays :—“ Sermons 
of this stamp are relishable to people in sound health 
who want a cook, but not to the sick who can be 
better served by a physzccan. If thou makest a feast, 
call thither the poor, the halt, the lame and the 
blind!” Human knowledge is to him at best a 
piecework, and has no title to reason about that 
whole which it cannot grasp. It is no small proof 
of his discernment that he recognised in Hume a 
far abler enemy of Christianity than any of the 


* Frederick the Great, ix. 377. 
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German neologists. But the cross of Christ remained 
the irremovable centre of his theology. “The One 
became all, the Word became flesh,” so he wrote to 
Jacobi near the end of his life, “the Spirit became 
letter, to the Jews a stumbling-block, to the Greeks 
foolishness, but to those that are called the Power of 
God, and Wisdom manifest.” And it was to the 
defence of such fundamental truths as this that he 
dedicated his pen. Among his works may be named 
a defence of the Creation history, the Socratic 
Memorabilia and the Golgotha and Sheblimini. 

His health seems to have been early impaired by 
over-devotion to study; for his linguistic acquire- 
ments were enormous, and his reading omnivorous 
to the last. He died, aged 58, in 1788, at Miinster, 
on a journey undertaken for the benefit of his 
enfeebled health. Some years before the well-known 
Princess Galitzin had become acquainted with his 
writings, and been brought to a positive Christian 
belief by their means. She became much attached 
to her teacher, and his body was laid to rest under 
a tree in her garden at Munster. We append one 
or two of his most suggestive utterances. 

“Both unbelief and superstition are based on 
shallow physics and shallow history.” 

“There are certain thoughts of which we are only 
capable once in a lifetime.” 

“Much is impossible in the nature of things. But 
to have our conception of the nature of things 
modified is not at all impossible.” 

“Reason is inclined to serve an unknown God, 


but unspeakably remote from knowing Him. It 
2 
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does not ws to know Him, and, what is yet stranger, 
when brought to recognise Him, it ceases to pay Him 
homage. The Athenians were devout enough to 
bow down ‘to an ‘unknown God’; but as soon as 
this unknown God was revealed to them, they ceased 
to be concerned about Him, and mocked at the 
message.” 

“There is nothing new—except Divine Revelation. 
God alone can give us anything really new.” 

“Modern scepticism seats human reason at the 
right hand of God.” 


COUNT STRUENSEE 


1737-1772 


JOHN FREDERICK, Count Struensée, was the son of 
a Protestant minister, and born at Halle in 1737. 
From his earliest youth he was extremely impatient 
of restraint, and occasioned his father great anxiety. 
At an early age he commenced to study medicine in / 
the University of Halle, and having completed his — 
preparatory studies in that place and at the University 
of Altona, he commenced the practice of his profession 
in the latter town. 
While pursuing his preparatory studies he never 
found the tasks assigned him half equal to his powers. 
He committed to memory with great ease and 
rapidity, but spent his leisure time in dissipation which 
ruinously affected his health. Supposing that his 
constitution required a different climate he formed the 
plan of removing to one of the European’ colonies in 
Southern or Eastern Asia. But whilst at Altona he 
had formed an acquaintance with the Count of 
Rantzau-Ashberg and Count Brandt, both of whom 
afterwards became distinguished in the,history of 
Denmark, and at length he determined on removing 
to Denmark to practise his profession. His great 
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talents, combined with the suavity of his manners and 
his frank and upright. bearing, soon attracted to him 
the attention of the principal men in Denmark; 
and in 1768, at the age of thirty-one, he received 
the appointment of Physician to the King and 
Queen. 

Two years previous to this, King Christian VII. 
had married Caroline Matilda, sister of George IIT. 
of England, when she was but sixteen years old. 
Struensée was now called upon to accompany them 
on their travels through Germany, England and 
France. He easily gained the unlimited confidence 
both of the King and the Queen, and soon discovered 
that the King’s weakness of character rendered him 
liable to become an instrument in the hands of those 
around him. The Queen also was indiscreet and 
unstable in character. Struensée’s ambition soon led 
him to make use of these weak points in both for the 
furtherance of his own aims. 

When Christian VII. succeeded to the throne of 
Denmark, he retained at the head of affairs the 
minister who had conducted the government of his 
father with signal success, John Hartwig Ernst, Count 
of Bernstorff. Soon after the marriage of Christian 
VII. with Caroline Matilda, a coldness arose between 
the royal pair, of which the Queen dowager, Julia 
Maria of Brunswick, step-mother of the King, took 
advantage to further the interests of her own son, 
The birth of a crown-prince, Frederick VII. only 
widened the breach between the Queen and the 
Queen-dowager. 

When Struensée received the appointment of 
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Physician to the King and Queen, he found ‘this 
coldness existing and the whole country already 
divided into two great parties: that of the King, at 
the head of which was the young Count Holk, the 
royal favourite; and that of the Queen-dowager. 
Queen Caroline, thinking that Holk stood in the way 
of her reconciliation with the King, aimed to effect his 
removal, while Holk spared no pains to prevent such 
a reconciliation. Seeing Struensée gradually gaining 
in the confidence of the King, and thinking him as 
warmly opposed to the Queen as he himself was, 
Holk advised the King to employ Struensée to carry 
his messages to the Queen. The King adopted this 
advice, and Holk soon had the mortification of seeing 
that by this step he had effected his own ruin. 
Struensée rose rapidly in the King’s favour, and 
having gained the full confidence of the Queen he 
soon effected their complete reconciliation. Holk was 
removed and his place given to Brandt, whose acquain- 
tance, as has been already mentioned, Struensée had 
formed at Altona. Soon after Bernstorff was 
removed and Struensée was promoted to the first 
place in the government under the King. Struens¢e’s 
influence was now unlimited and the King was 
virtually his tool. 

The new prime minister set about various political 
and military reforms which procured him many 
enemies. For two years he continued to press 
forward his measures, while the disaffected party, 
headed by the Queen-dowager, sent forth abusive 
publications aimed at him. The King and Queen 
were at peace together and Struensée had lost none 
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of his favour with them, but it was evident that a 
crisis was at hand. 5 

The Dowager with her partisans at length resolved 
to surprise the King in the night, and under pretence 
of immediate danger to his throne and life, compel 
him to sign an order for the imprisonment of the 
Queen, Struensée and Brandt. 

On the morning of Jan. 17th, 1772, this scheme was 
carried into execution. A masked ball had been 
given at court the previous evening, at which the 
King and Queen were present. About four o’clock 
in the morning, when all had retired to their rooms) — 
the Queen-dowager, her son Prince Frederick» 
General Lichstedt and Count Rantzau, Struensée’s 
old acquaintance, went to the King’s bed-chamber 
and abruptly awoke him, trusting to such a surprise 
to aid their cause. They hastily informed him that 
the Queen and Struensée were at that moment pre- 
paring an act of abdication which they would compel 
him to sign, and that he could save his crown and 
life only by signing the order which they had brought. 

The king for a long time refused; but at length 
becoming alarmed by their persistence, with reluc- 
tance signed the order for the arrest of the Queen, 
Struensée and Brandt. Rantzau, with three officers, 
rushed with drawn swords into the Queen’s chamber 
and compelled her to rise from her bed. After 
struggling in vain to regain her liberty, she was 
hurried away with her infant daughter in her arms to 
Cronenburg, a fortress about 24 miles from Copen- 
hagen. 

Other officers at the same time arrested Struensée 
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and Brandt in their beds, and conveying them 
immediately to the citadel of Copenhagen, loaded 
them with irons. Struensée was so desperate at 
being suddenly dragged from his luxurious apartment 
to a bare and comfortless cell that he tried to dash 
out his brains against the wall and was compelled to 
wear an iron cap in consequence. 

Struensée was accused of high treason and con- 
demned to be executed. During the progress of the 
trial he was regularly visited by Dr. Munter, minister 
of one of the German churches in Copenhagen. 
Although at first reluctant to converse, Struensée 
was conciliated by Dr. Munter’s tactful demeanour, 
and after a time, though he had been all his life a 
free-thinker, began to ponder attentively the evidence 
for Christianity. At the fifth interview he was 
brought to admit that his life had been earthly and 
grovelling. “It was my misfortune,” he said, “to 
believe that the object of life was to procure agree- 
able sensations. To that belief I trace back all my 
acts. I abandoned myself in my early youth to 
irregularities of every kind; but when I found my 
health was seriously affected by such a course, I 
imposed upon myself certain restrictions in order to 
save myself for new pleasures. And the most 
humiliating part of it is, I can accuse no one of 
having led me astray. I led myself astray by reading 
bad books and by yielding to a disordered imagina- 
tion.” 

During this period he was much affected by 
receiving a letter from his father, from whom he had 
been estranged by his materialistic views. Part of the 
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letter ran as follows: “If these lines reach you and 
do your soul good, the desire of my heart will be 
accomplished. It is impossible for me to describe 
the overwhelming anxiety of your parents for their 
son. Our eyes overflow with tears day and night. 
We cry continually to God for strength and support. 
But I will be silent on this point. One thing alone 
troubles us deeply—your unhappy mother and my- 
self. You know our feelings ; you know with what 
aim we directed your education; you will remember 
how often we repeated to you this maxim, ‘Godli- 
ness is profitable for all things.’ 

“On three different occasions, at Halle Gedern, and 
Altona, violent sickness has brought you to the point 
of death. God vouchsafed to prolong your life with a 
purpose of mercy, I doubt not, and to give you time to 
prepare for eternity; these purposes of compassion 
and love he would accomplish in your prison. You 
are his creature; he loves you; the blood of Christ 
has been shed for you, the justice of God has been 
satisfied by the sacrifice of the Redeemer. 

“We do not know precisely the crimes that have 
cast you into prison. What is publicly reported of 
them is of such a nature as to shock and horrify your 
parents. Oh! would to God that you had remained 
simply a physician! Your elevation gave us no 
pleasure, but on the contrary made us sad and 
uneasy.” ... 

To this touching letter Struensée sent an equally 
touching reply. “Your letter,’ he said, “have 
increased my pain, but I have found in them 
that love which you have always expressed for me. 
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The memory of all that sorrow which I have given 
you by living contrary to your good advice, and the 
great affliction my imprisonment and death must cost 
you, grieves me the more since, enlightened by truth, 
I see clearly the injury I have done. With the most 
sincere repentance I beg your pardon and forgiveness. 
I owe my present state of mind to my belief in the 
doctrine and redemption of Christ. Your prayers 
and your good example have contributed towards it. 
Be assured that your son has found that great good 
which you believe to be the only one. Look upon 
his misfortunes as the means which made him obtain 
it. All impressions which my fate could make upon 
you will be alleviated by this as it has effaced them 
with me.” 

Struensée was well aware that his former 
free-thinking companions would say that his con- 
version was merely due to the terror of imminent 
death. “The free-thinkers will say,” he remarked to 
Dr. Munter, “that I should have found within myself 
strength enough against my misfortunes without 
applying to religion. They will say I show myself 
now a coward, and was for this reason unworthy of 
my former prosperity. I wish to God I had not been 
unworthy of it for other reasons. However, I should 
like to ask these gentlemen in what manner I should 
have found comfort within myself? I durst not think 
on my crimes, on my present situation, on futurity, if 
I wanted tranquillity of mind. Nothing was left for 
me but to endeavour to stupefy myself and to 
dissipate my thoughts. | But how long would this 
have lasted in my present solitude and removed from 
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all opportunities of distracting my thoughts? I tried 
this method during the first weeks of my confinement 
before I reflected on my condition. I lay for hours 
together on my bed. My fancy composed romances, 
—I travelled through the whole world, and my 
imagination produced a thousand pictures to amuse 
myself with. But even then, when I did not despair 
of saving my life, and did not know whether and how 
far my crimes might be discovered, this device would 
not answer the purpose. If I did muse in this manner 
perhaps for several hours, my terrors and anxieties 
would return again.” 

Struensée was not selfishly engrossed in the thoughts 
of his own salvation but wrote several letters to his 
acquaintances, urging them to find peace and consola- 
tion where he had found it. Dr. Munter, who had 
visited him assiduously and afterwards published an 
account of their conversations, was delighted at the 
great change which had passed over him. “I am 
unable,” he says “to describe the ease and tranquillity 
with which he spoke. I expected much from the 
power of religion over his heart, but it exceeded my 
most sanguine expectation.” 

On April 26th, 1772, it was Dr. Munter’s painful 
duty to communicate his sentence to him: He was 
to be degraded from all his dignities ; have his coat- 
of-arms broken; his right hand and, afterwards, his 
head cut off; his body quartered and exposed upon 
the wheel ; and his head and hand fixed upon a pole. 
A similar sentence was passed upon his fellow- 
prisoner, Count Brandt. 

Struensée listened patiently, and then remarked as 
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to the revolting circumstances which were to attend 
his death: “Iam far above all this, and I hope my 
friend Brandt may be the same. Here in this world, 
since I am on the point of leaving it, neither honour 
nor infamy can affect me any more. It is equally the 
same to me whether my body putrifies under ground 
or in the open air; whether it serves to feed the 
worms or the birds. It is not my all which is to be 
laid upon the wheel, Thank God! I know now very 
well that this dust is not my whole being.” 

On the morning of April 28th, when Dr. Munter 
entered Struensée’s cell, he found him fully dressed 
and lying on a couch. He was reading Schlegel’s 
sermons on Christ’s Passion, and a religious conver- 
sation began between the two, during which Munter 
often looked apprehensively towards the cell door 
but the Count not once. 

At length the officer came to fetch Struensée and 
Brandt. As if to enhance the tragedy, they were 
obliged to wear the costume in which they had been 
arrested at the masked ball, Struensée a blue velvet 
coat with silver buttons, and Brandt a green court 
dress richly embroidered with gold, and both had costly 
fur pelisses thrown over them, but, as if in mockery, 
still had a chain on their hand and foot. 

On arriving at the scaffold, Brandt was first 
executed and quartered, while Dr. Munter and Count 
Struensée waited in a carriage close by. When 
Brandt went up Munter ordered the carriage to be 
turned in such a way that they might not witness 
Brandt’s execution. But Struensée said, “I have seen 
it already.” 
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When summoned by name Struensée stepped out 
of the coach and went, led by Munter, through the 
ranks of spectators bowing to them. With difficulty 
he ascended the fifteen steps leading to the scaffold. 
When they reached the top Munter spoke very 
concisely, and in a low voice upon the words “He 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live. After this the sentence was read to 
Struensée and the King’s signature shown him. 
Then his coat-of-arms painted on a tin shield was 
broken and his chains were taken off. After the 
executioner had assisted him in removing his shirt, 
he walked with hesitating steps to the block still 
reeking with the blood of his friend. When his hand 
was cut off, he fell into convulsions, which rendered 
two more blows of the axe necessary. The whole 
execution was watched by Struensée’s arch enemy, 
the Queen-dowager, through a telescope from the 
tower of the Christiansborg. 

Such conversions as those of Struensée naturally 
arouse suspicion of their sincerity. But the long and 
deliberate conversations reported by Dr. Munter 
leave no reasonable room for doubt in this case. He 
himself said to Dr. Munter: “Do not mind if it 
should be said you ought to have urged upon me 
arguments which were not so philosophical and more 
evangelical. 1 assure you that by no other means 
could you have found access to my heart than by 
those you have chosen. 

“We began our conversations with great coolness ; 
I read the books you gave me though with a sceptical 
mind, yet with attention. This did not continue long 
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and I could not help perceiving that I had been 
mistaken. It can scarcely be believed how much it 
has cost me to own my error with regard to myself 
as well as with regard to you. You may remember 
that I did not from the first deny that I had acted 
wrongly. But considering my former obstinacy, it 
was a great victory over myself to confess that my 
former principles were false. To proceed so far was 
only to be done by reason. Sensible Christians will 
rejoice that my soul is saved and that you have 
chosen this method which, in regard to me, was the 
only one that could be effectual.” 


HYDER ALIS CAPTIVE 


ONE of the most notable omissions in the Dictionary 
of National Biography is that of the name of Captain 
James Wilson. His name deserves to be remembered 
for his striking early adventures in India, his conver- 
sion from years of unbelief to devoted faith, and his 
commanding the ship conveying tthe first instalment 
of missionaries who ever sailed from England for 
the South Seas. 

Captain James Wilson was the youngest son of 
nineteen children, and was born about the year 1750. 
His father was commander of a ship in the Newcastle 
trade and brought him up from his earliest years in 
the merchant service. While quite a youth he served 
in America, and was present at the battles of 
Bunker’s Hill and Long Island. 

On his return from America he obtained a berth 
as mate of an East Indiaman, being, though young, 
an able navigator. After arriving in safety at Bengal 
he quitted his ship and determined to stay in that 
country. 

He arrived at Madras just at a critical moment, 
when the settlement was in great distress. Sir 
Eyre Coote, the English general, then at war with 
Hyder Ali, the despot of the Carnatic, had marched 
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to the South and was so surrounded by Hyder Alli’s 
army that no supplies could reach him by land, so 
that the British troops were reduced to great 
difficulties and in danger of famine, their stores being 
nearly exhausted. 

The governor of Madras, Mr. Smith, had heard 
of Mr. Wilson. He sent for him and enquired if he 
would take down some ships with supplies for the 
camp, stating the danger of the enterprise and 
offering him 400 pagodas for the service. Wilson 
undertook to attempt the passage and immediately 
made preparations for his departure. 

Wilson succeeded in conveying provisions to Sir 
Eyre Coote’s army just in time to prevent it from 
capitulating. They had been reduced to their last 
forty-five bags of paddy, and not a grain of rice was 
to be procured. The next day Wilson was invited 
to dine with the general and his staff, was placed at 
Sir Eyre Coote’s right hand, and received- the most 
cordial acknowledgment for his services. 

Wilson subsequently made similar expeditions, 
and was beginning to grow rich when he was%taken 
prisoner by the French and confined with several 
other Englishmen at Cuddalore. A worse fate, how- 
ever, awaited him. Hyder Ali, at that time in alliance 
with the French, persuaded the French authorities to 
deliver up the English prisoners to him, and an 
arrangement was made to this effect. 

Wilson no sooner received the intelligence than he 
determined that very night to make his escape. He 
had observed as he walked the ramparts the possibility 
of dropping down into the river, and though he knew 
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neither the height of the wall nor the width of the 
rivers which were to be crossed before he could reach 
neutral ground, he determined to run the risk. He 


communicated his resolve to a brother officer and to | 


his own Bengalese servant, who both resolved to 
accompany him. 

They agreed to meet on the ramparts just before 
the guard was set as it grew dark, and silently drop 
down from the battlement. But before the hour 
appointed, his companion’s heart failed him. 

About seven o’clock he with his Bengalese boy, 
Toby, softly ascended the rampart unperceived, and 
the captain leaping down, uncertain of the depth, 
pitched on his feet; but the shock of so great a 
descent, about forty feet, made his chin strike against 
his knees, and tumbled him headlong into the river 
which ran at the foot of the wall, and he dreaded lest 
the noise of his plunge into the water should betray 
him. He recovered himself as soon as possible, and 
returning to the foot of the wall where there was a 
dry bank, bid the boy drop down and caught him 
safe in his arms. 

All that part of the Tanjore country is low and 
intersected with a number of rivers branching off 
from the great Coleroon ; these had all to be crossed. 
He enquired therefore of the boy if he could swim, 
but found he could not. This was very embarrassing, 
but he resolved if possible not to leave him behind 
and therefore took him on his back, being an 
excellent swimmer, and carried him over. They 
pushed towards Porto Nuovo, being about four 
leagues and a half from Cuddalore. They had 
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passed three arms of the river, and advanced at as 
great a pace as they possibly could under cover of 
the darkness. 

Not far from “Porto Nuovo” a sepoy sentry 
challenged them with the words: “Who goes 
there?” on which they shrank back and concealed 
themselves by the river-side. The river in that place 
was very wide and, being near the sea, the tide ran 
in with great rapidity. He took, however, the boy on 
his back as he had done before, and bade him be 
sure to hold only by his hands, and cast his legs 
behind him. But when they came into the breakers 
the boy was frightened, and clung around the captain 
with his legs so tightly as almost to sink him. With 
difficulty he struggled with the waves and found 
they must inevitably perish together if they thus 
attempted to proceed. Therefore, setting the boy 
safe on land, he bid him find his way as well as he 
could back to Cuddalore. He himself, as delay 
might mean death to him, plunged again into the 
stream and, buffeting the waves, pushed for the 
opposite shore. But he found the tide running 
upwards so strong that in spite of all his efforts he 
was carried along with the current and constrained, 
though at a considerable distance, to return to the 
same side of the river. Providentially at the place 
where he landed, he discovered by the moonlight, 
dry on the beach, a canoe which he immediately 
seized and was drawing it down to the river when two 
black men rushed upon him and demanded whither 
he was going with that boat. He seized the outrigger 
of the canoe as his only defence against the paddles 
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which they had secured, and told them he had lost 
his way, had urgent business in Tranquebar, and 
thither he must and would go. He thereupon 
launched with all his remaining strength the canoe 
into the river; the good-natured Indians laid down 
their paddles on the shafts, and whilst he stood in the 
stern rowed him to the opposite shore. 

He returned them many thanks, having nothing 
else to give them, and, leaping on the beach, im- 
mediately pushed forward with all his might. He 
found he had as great a distance to pass to the 
' Coleroon as he had already travelled, and therefore 
continued his course with full speed in bright moon- 
light. Before the break of day he reached the largest 
arm of the river, of which those which he had crossed 
were the branches. 

Exhausted with the fatigue he had undergone, and 
dismayed by the width of this mighty stream, he 
stood for a moment hesitating on the brink. But the 
approach of morning, and the danger behind him 
being so urgent, he plunged into the flood and made 
towards the opposite shore. How long he was in 
crossing he could not ascertain, for somewhat near 
the centre of the river he came in contact with a 
great tree floating down the stream. On this he 
rested his hands and his head, in which perilous 
position he thought he must have slept by the way 
from some confused remembrance as of a person 
awaking from a state of insensibility, which he 
supposed had lasted half-an-hour at least. 

However, with the light of the morning, he had 
reached the land, and flattered himself that all his 
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dangers were past and his liberty secured when, after 
passing a jungle which led to the sea-side, he 
ascended a sand-bank to look around him. There, to 
his terror and surprise, he perceived a party of 
Hyder’s horse scouring the coast. In a very short 
time they had discovered him, and came galloping 
up. Ina moment they seized him and stripped him 
naked, unable to fly or resist. Tying his hands 
behind his back, they fastened a rope to them, and 
thus drove him before them to the head-quarters, 
several miles distant, under a burning sun and 
covered with blisters. He said afterwards that he 
must have gone that night and .day more than forty 
miles, besides all the rivers he had crossed. The 
officer at the head-quarters was a Mohammedan, 
one of Hyder’s Generals. He interrogated the poor 
prisoner sharply as to who he was, whence he came, 
and whither he was going? Captain Wilson gave 
him a frank account of his escape from. Cuddalore 
and the reasons for it, with all the circumstances 
attending his flight. The Mohammedan looked at 
him angrily, and said, “ Jhuthi bat”—that is a lie, as 
no man had ever yet passed the Coleroon, for if he 
had but dipped the tip of his fingers in it the 
alligators would have seized him. The captain 
assured him the truth was so, and gave him such 
indubitable evidence of the fact that he could no 
longer doubt his narrative, and lifting up both his 
hands he cried out “Khuda ka Admi!”—this is 
God’s? man. He was immediately marched back, 
naked and_blistered all over, to his former prison. In 
order, to aggravate his punishment for his flight, 
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Hyder Ali refused him permission to join his fellow 
officers, his former companions, and thrust him into 
a dungeon among the meanest captives. Chained 
to a common soldier he was next day led out, 
almost famished and nearly naked, to march on 
foot to Seringapatam, in that burning climate, about 
500 miles distant. 

His brother officers beheld his forlorn condition 
with great concern unable to procure him any 
redress, but they endeavoured to alleviate his 
misery by supplying him with immediate necessaries. 
One gave him a shirt, another a waistcoat, another 
stockings and shoes, so that he was once more 
covered and equipped for his toilsome journey. But 
his conductors had no sooner marched him off to the 
first halting place than they again stripped him to 
the skin, and left him only a sorry rag to wrap round 
his middle. 

In this wretched state, chained to another fellow- 
sufferer under a vertical sun, with a scanty provision 
of rice only, he had to travel, naked and barefoot, five 
hundred miles, insulted by the brutes who goaded 
him on all the day, and at night thrust him into a 
damp, unwholesome prison, crowded with other 
miserable objects. 

On their way they were brought into Hyder’s 
presence and strongly urged to profess Moham- 
medanism by repeating the “Kalima” (ie. “there is 
no God but God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of 
God.”) But Captain Wilson, although not professing 
to be a religious man, from a sense of honour refused. 

In various villages through which they passed on 
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their long march he was exhibited to the natives as 
an object of curiosity, many of them having never 
seen a white man before. There he was forced to 
present himself in all possible positions, and to dis- 
play all the antics of which he was capable, that his 
conductors might obtain money from the villagers 
at the expense of their captive. 

In consequence of the dreadful nature of this 
march, exposed by day to a tropical sun, and cooped 
up in a damp prison by night, without clothes, and 
almost without food, covered with sores from his 
irons eating into his flesh, he was in addition to all 
his other sufferings attacked with dysentery, and it 
is wonderful that he arrived at Seringapatam alive. 
Yet greater miseries awaited him there; naked, 
diseased, and half-starving, he was thrust into a 
noisome prison, destitute of food and medicine, with 
153 fellow-sufferers, chiefly men of a Highland regi- 
ment. Heavy irons weighing 32 pounds were 
fastened upon him, and this peculiar rigour, he was 
informed, was the punishment for his daring to 
attempt an escape, as well as his resolute rejection 
of all the tempting offers made him if he became a 
Mohammedan. It is hardly possible to express the 
scenes of varied misery that for two-and-twenty 
months he suffered in this horrible place. The 
prison was a square, round the walls of which was 
a kind of barracks for the guard. In the middle was 
a covered place open on all sides, exposed to the 
wind and rain. There, without any bed but the 
earth, or covering but the rags wrapped round him, 
he was chained to a common soldier. The cold at 
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night was so great that they had to dig a hole in the 
earth and bury themselves in it. Their whole allow- 
ance was only a pound of rice a day per man, and 
one rupee for forty days, or one pice a day—less than 
a penny—to provide salt and firing to cook their rice. 
Though hardly credible, it was among their eager 
employments to collect the white ants which pestered 
them in the prison, and fry them to procure a spoon- 
ful or two of their buttery substance. A state of 
raging hunger was never appeased by an allowance 
scarcely able to maintain life. Their rice was so full 
of stones that they could not chew but had to 
swallow it. In after days Captain Wilson often said 
that at this time he was afraid to trust his own 
fingers in his mouth lest he should be tempted to 
bite them. 

The noble and athletic Highlanders were among 
the first victims of dysentry and dropsy. Often a 
dead corpse was unchained from Captain Wilson’s 
arm in the morning that another living sufferer might 
take his place only to fall by the same disease. At 
last worn down with misery, cold, hunger and naked- 
ness, he was attacked with the usual symptoms of the 
disorder which had attacked so many others. His 
body was enormously distended, his thighs were as 
big as his waist was before, and his face was ex- 
ceedingly bloated. Seeing him thus to all appearance 
near his end, and thinking it might alleviate his pain, 
his servant entreated that he might spend the daily 
sum—about three farthings—allowed them for oil to 
anoint his legs, but the captain objected as he would 
have nothing to buy firing and salt with which to 
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cook the next day’s provisions. Sam shook his head 
and said ; “ Master, before that I fear you will be dead 
and never want it.” 

But who can tell what a day will bring forth? He 
had exchanged his allowance of rice that day for a 
small species of gram which he eagerly devoured, and 
being very thirsty he drank the liquor in which it was 
boiled, and this produced such an amazing effect that 
in the course of a few hours his legs, thighs, and body 
from being ready to burst were reduced to a skeleton, 
Though greatly weakened, he was completely relieved, 
and afterwards recommended the trial with great 
success to many of his fellow-prisoners. His irons 
were now replaced by others, and as he was reduced 
to mere skin and bones, they could be slipped over 
his knees and leave his legs at liberty. 

The ravages of death had now thinned their ranks, 
and few remained the living monuments of Hyder 
Ali’s cruelty; nor could these probably have borne 
up under their miseries many more months or days, 
but the victories of Sir Eyre Coote happily humbled 
this monster and compelled him reluctantly to submit, 
as one of the conditions of peace, to the release of all 
the British captives. With these glad tidings, after 
they had spent twenty-two months on the verge of 
the grave, Mr. Law, son of the Bishop of Carlisle, 
arrived at Seringapatam, and to him the prison-doors 
flew open, but what a scene presented itself! 
Emaciated, naked, covered with ulcers, more than 
half-starved, only thirty-two remained out of one 
hundred and fifty-three brave men to tell the dismal 
tale of the sufferings of their prison-house. 
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Being now restored and capable of accompanying 
his countrymen, Captain Wilson descended the 
Ghauts and proceeded to Madras. Lord Macartney 
had forwarded a supply of clothes to meet them, but 
there not being a sufficiency for all, some had one 
thing and some another. To Captain Wilson’s share 
fell a very large military hat which, with a vest and 
ragged pair of pantaloons, made his meagre figure 
very much resemble a maniac. Impatient to revisit 
his friends he walked on from the last halting place 
and the sentries would hardly let him pass. He 
hastened to a friend’s house whose name was Ellis, 
and enquired of the servants for their master. The 
footman stared at him and said he was not at home, 
and was shutting the door against him when he 
pressed in, rushed by the servants, and threw himself 
on a sofa. The servants were Mohammedans who 
hold the insane in much reverence, and such they 
supposed him. Accordingly, Captain Wilson was 
permitted quietly to rest, and being tired he fell into 
the most profound sleep, in which his friends on their 
return found him and hardly recognised him owing 
to the great change in his appearance. When he 
awoke and saw the glare of light and the persons 
around him, he could scarcely recover his recollection, 
and for a moment felt as if he had dropped into some 
enchanted abode. The kind treatment of his friends 
soon restored him to his former life and spirits. He 
again resumed his work as first mate on various 
trading vessels, and finally retired with a considerable 
fortune when he settled at Horndean in Hampshire. 

All this time he had been in religious opinions a 
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Deist. On his voyage home he had frequent disputes 
about religion with a Baptist Missionary, Mr. Thomas, 
who used to say he would have more hope of con- 
verting the Lascars than Mr. Wilson. When he had 
settled down in Hampshire he also had frequent 
discussions with one of his neighbours, Captain 
Sims, an earnest Christian. The latter, not being 
his equal in argumentative ability, contented himself 
by lending him a book by General Burn, entitled 
“The Christian Officer's Complete Armour.” Of this 
treatise Captain Wilson read only the title page, 
and finding that it was an apology for Christianity 
returned it to Captain Sims. 

Soon after this he met a minister of Portsea, the 
Rev. J. Griffin, at Captain Sims’ house, with whom 
also he plunged into religious discussion. At the out- 
set he remarked rather boastfully, “I assure you, sir, 
I am glad of the opportunity to converse on it for I 
never met with aclergyman yet, and I have conversed 
with several, whom I could not foil in quarter of an 
hour.” 

The minister, being well versed in the subject, held 
his ground ably, and the result was to arouse Captain 
Wilson to take a deeper interest in the matter than 
before. He borrowed General Burn’s book and read 
it attentively. He also began to attend the Rev. J. 
Griffin’s chapel at Portsea. He was much impressed 
by the first sermon he heard from him, and on the 
way home observed to his niece, “If what I have 
heard to-day be true, I ama lost man.” A careful 
perusal of the Bible completed the work which had 
commenced in his heart, and notwithstanding the 
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raillery of his acquaintances he became a member of 
Portsea Chapel in 1796. The rest of Captain 
Wilson’s career is familiar to those who take an 
interest in missionary history. He volunteered to 
take command of the ship Duff which bore the first 
consignment of missionaries from the London 
Missionary Society to the South Seas. How success- 
fully he carried out his expedition has been 
graphically related by Mr. Lovett in his history of the 
London Missionary Society. 

He died in 1814, after a long illness patiently borne. 
Dr. Hawes well summed up the striking features of 
his career when he said, “ Who would have looked for 
a convert in a haughty Indian merchant or for the 
commander of a Christian Mission in an infidel sailor 
chained in a prison at Seringapatam ?” 


ARTHUR YOUNG (1741-1820) 


ARTHUR YOUNG, the son of the Rev. Prebendary 
Young of Canterbury, was born in 1741, and received 
a commercial education at Lynn in Norfolk. While 
still a youth of seventeen, finding himself with a 
scanty allowance of pocket money, he endeavoured 
to increase it by writing a political pamphlet, “The 
theatre of the present war in North America,” for 
which his London publisher allowed him a number of 
books to the value of ten pounds. On his arriving at 
the age of 23, and not being in any definite profession, 
his mother who owned a farm of eighty acres desired 
that he would cultivate it, and he embarked as a 
farmer. Young, eager, and totally ignorant as he was 
then of every necessary detail, it is not surprising that 
he should have squandered large sums prompted by 
golden dreams of improvement. 

In 1765 he married Miss Martha Allen of Lynn. 
The marriage turned out the reverse of fortunate, 
though in a letter he says to her, “ Your letters, except 
when you are in your huffs, are my greatest comfort.” 

He continued studying agriculture and making 
agricultural experiments for many years, but for the 
most part they were not successful. Of one farm in 
Hertfordshire which he occupied he says, “I know not 
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what epithet to give this soil; sterility falls short of 
the idea—a hungry vitriolic gravel. I occupied for 
nine years the jaws of a wolf.” 

He was more successful as a writer on agriculture 
than as a farmer. His accounts of various tours he 
took in England to ascertain the nature of the soil 
and the proper methods of cultivating it were 
extremely popular, and gave a great stimulus to 
agricultural pursuits all over the country. They 
were translated into Russian by the express command 
of the Empress Catherine, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing an interest in the subject in her own dominions. 
The Empress presented Mr. Young through her 
ambassador with a magnificent gold snuff-box, 
together with two rich ermine cloaks for his wife and 
daughter. She also sent three young Russians to be 
instructed by him in the arts of husbandry. Count 
Rostopchin, the Governor of Moscow, sent him a snuff- 
box turned by himself out of a block of oak richly 
studded with diamonds, and bearing a motto in 
Russian, “From a pupil to his master,” as a token of 
the profit he had derived from Mr. Young’s writings. 

In 1784 he commenced the publication of his 
“Annals of Agriculture,” in which he appeared in 
the double capacity of editor and author. This work 
_ appeared as a periodical and extends to forty-five 
volumes. Among the contributors was no less a 
person than George III, who wrote under the 
pseudonym of “ Ralph Robinson, farmer at Windsor.” 

Young’s contributions to the Annals are remarkable 
for their polished style and appreciation of natural 
scenery at atime when such appreciation was rare. 
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His “ Travels in France” had a greater vogue in that 
country than in England, and he was the first to open 
the eyes of the French to the agricultural possibilities 
of their own land. All this time he had lived the life 
of a man of the world, and in retrospect he was 
inclined to take a gloomy view of his career. Thus, 
in an autobiographical article contributed to the 
* Annals of Agriculture” in 1790, he says “ Here ends 
my narrative of thirty years—I know not what epithet 
to give them generally, but they have been a series of 
never-ceasing labours and never-failing anxiety. I 
may say with confidence, because I say it with truth, 
that during that period I have hardly known what 
an idle hour has been. I have worked more like a 
coalheaver (though without his reward) than a man 
acting only from a predominant impulse. And for 
what all this restless activity, this eternal struggle? 
To serve the public (I am sure I have failed dreadfully 
if it was to serve myself)—a public, that if I were in 
the dungeon of a prison would leave me to rot there!” 
The above extract betrays a tendency to take a 
gloomy view of things, and this was deepened by the 
severe blow which fell upon him in 1797 by the death 
of his favourite daughter, “ Bobbin,” to whom he was 
devotedly attached, and who had not yet completed 
her fourteenth year. Crushing as the blow was it led 
to his conversion, a rare thing to take place when a 
-man has arrived at his 56th year. So great was his 
grief at her death that his friends believed that his 
blindness, which followed some time afterwards, was 
caused by excessive weeping. In his autobiography 
he says, “I buried her in my pew, fixing the coffin so 
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that when I kneel it will be between her head and her 
dear heart. This I did as a means of preserving the 
grief I feel, and hope to feel, while the breath is in my 
body. It turns all my views to an hereafter.” 

The work which chiefly helped to reduce his mind 
to calm and order at this time was Wilberforce’s 
Practical Christianity. He also studied and published 
selections from the writings of Owen and Baxter, the 
great Puritan Divines. He spared no effort to bring 
his fashionable friends to feel the same deep concern 
for their souls which he did. Thus he remonstrated 
with Sir John Sinclair, President of the Board of 
Agriculture, on his spiritual lukewarmness. “ Your 
conduct,” said Young to him, “surprises me beyond 
measure. You are a moral man. You do all the 
good in your power; you fulfil with great strictness 
all your relative duties; but you are not a Christian. 
You rarely, if ever, read the Bible, and you probably 
neglect private prayer.” This warning though 
apparently ineffective at the time was, according to 
Sir John Sinclair's biographer, brought to mind and 
followed later. 

Young himself lived for more than 20 years after 
his conversion. In 1808 he received a gold medal 
from the Board of Agriculture, of which he had been 
secretary for several years. He continued unrelaxing 
in his efforts to enlighten those immediately around 
him. His hall was crowded every Sunday evening 
with peasants, to whom he read the prayers of the 
Church of England and gave an address. As he 
was then blind he would make his secretary put 
him in the proper direction, facing his audience. 
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Towards the close of his life he suffered much (from 
the stone). On 12th April, 1820, at his house in 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, after taking a glass of 
lemonade and expressing himself calm and easy, he 
expired. 


WILLIAM HONE (1780-1842) 


WILLIAM HONE, a celebrated political pamphleteer 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century, was born 
at Bath in 1780. His father was a rigid Puritan and 
brought him up very strictly, the ordinary penance 
for a slight fault being to learn a chapter of the Bible 
by heart. On one occasion being sent to learn his 
task, sitting on the garret stairs he threw the book 
from him down the whole flight, saying: ‘When I 
am my own master, I will never open you.” 

“And alas!” said he, many years afterwards to a 
friend, “I kept my word but too well. For thirty 
years I never looked into it.” 

“At the age of ten years he was placed in an 
attorney’s office in London, and till he was about 20 
remained in that occupation. From some distaste, 
however, he quitted the law, and having married he 
commenced business about July, 1800, as a print and 
bookseller in Lambeth Walk. After a while he took 
to writing political pamphlets which had a wide 
circulation, and consisted mostly of satires on the 
Government of the day. One of these was written in 
the form of a parody upon the Liturgy, and Hone was 
consequently prosecuted by the Attorney-General 
and brought to trial on three separate charges. He 
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defended himself, and on three successive days he 
spoke for six, seven and eight hours, alone and 
unsupported. He was heard it is supposed by 20,000 
people, whose best feelings his parodies had naturally 
outraged, but to whose sense of justice he successfully 
appealed. He was acquitted, and the trial had an 
important bearing on the Liberty of the Press, but 
the strain of speaking so long and before such a 
crowd seriously undermined his health, which he never 
fully recovered. 

So great was the sympathy aroused for him on this 
occasion that a subscription of £3,000 was raised and 
presented to him. This enabled him to purchase a 
large shop at 45 Ludgate Hill. He continued to 
publish political pamphlets which had a considerable 
circulation, but his issue of the Apocryphal New 
Testament excited more attention and brought down 
upon him the wrath of the Quarterly Review, which 
stigmatised him as “a wretch as contemptible as he 
is wicked” and as “a poor illiterate creature.” 

For many years he had styled himself an atheist, 
but a curious incident shook his faith in materialism. 
He dreamt that he was introduced into a room where 
he was an entire stranger, and saw himself seated at 
a table, and on going towards the window his attention 
was somehow or other attracted to the window-shutter, 
and particularly to a knot in the wood which was of 
singular appearance. On waking, the whole scene, 
and especially the knot in the shutter, left a singular 
impression on his mind. 

Some-time afterwards, on going into the country 
he was at some house shown into a chamber where 
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he had never been before, and which instantly struck 
him as being the identical chamber of his dream. 
He turned to the window, where the same knot in 
the shutter caught his eye. This incident induced 
a train of reflection which overthrew his cherished 
theories of materialism, and convinced him of the 
existence of spiritual forces of which he was 
previously unaware. His actual conversion was 
brought about as it so frequently is, by the simple 
perusal of the Bible. He had been spending a 
holiday in the woods near Rochester, rambling and 
thinking till he was weary, when he came upon a 
farm-house which he entered, and asked the woman 
who opened the door to get him some milk. She 
hastened to comply, and left the book she was 
reading on the table. In her absence he took it up, 
found it was the New Testament, and read some 
verses in the 5th chapter of St. Matthew. The 
impression made upon his mind was chiefly that of 
the richness of thought and condensation of matter 
in the style. He said to himself, ‘“‘ There is more in 
one verse here than in a whole page of the Greek 
philosophers. He determined at once to buy the 
book and to study it with attention. On his return 
to Rochester he attempted that very night to procure 
a copy but it was too late. The next morning 
however he succeeded, purchased a Testament, which 
he read carefully with pencil in hand, crossing out 
all the passages which he could not believe. He 
then with a pair of scissors cut out the portions which 
he could believe, and pasted them intoa book for his 
own use. He said to himself “What a beautiful 
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simple thingjis Christianity, but this Paul has wrought 
it up into a philosophical system.” The four gospels 
chiefly impressed his mind by their simplicity and 
freedom from exaggerations and embellishments, in 
striking contrast to the Apocryphal with which he 
was already familiar. 

Some time afterwards he repeated to a friend an 
incident which has often been related but which was 
not, as sometimes said, the means of his conversion. 
“One evening he told me,” says his friend, “‘I have 
spent a delightful day alone in Norwoodj’ (then 
retaining much of its wild wood walks); ‘I have 
stood humbled before a child. I saw a little girl 
sitting on a low stool at a cottage door reading a 
book which lay on her lap. I said to her ‘ My little 
girl, what are you reading?’ ‘My Bible, sir.” ‘What! 
are you learning your lesson for your Sunday School?’ 
‘No, sir’ ‘Why are you reading it then?’ ‘Because 
I love it.’ I stood humbled before that child, ” 

His rapidly-failing health prevented him writing 
his autobiography as he had intended, but some 
verses which he wrote in a friend’s album are striking 


and have often been quoted : 


“The proudest heart that ever beat 
Hath been subdued in me. 
The wildest will that ever rose 
To scorn Thy word, or aid Thy foes, 
Is quelled, my God, by Thee ! 
Thy will, and not my will be done 
My heart be ever Thine, 
Confessing Thee the mighty “ Word” 
I hail Thee Christ, my God, my Lord, 
And make Thy name my sign.” 
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In later life he often preached for his friend, the 
Rev. T. Binney, in the King’s Weigh House Chapel, 
Eastcheap. He died at Tottenham, Nov. 6th, 1842, 
and his funeral was attended by Dickens and by 
Cruikshank, who had illustrated many of his 
publications. 


AN OLD-TIME BOOKSELLER: JAMES 
LACKINGTON (1746-1815) 


JAMES LACKINGTON was born at Wellington in 
Somerset in 1746. His father was a shoemaker and 
shortened his life by his drinking proclivities. He 
bound his son apprentice to a shoemaker at Taunton. 
Here he came under powerful Methodist influences, 
and for a while read ten chapters in the Bible every 
day. On attaining the age of 21, however, he fell 
into dissipated company, left his master, and went to 
Bristol. Although he could not write he had some 
literary talent and composed several ballads, which 
were sung about the streets. 

For some years he worked at Exeter, Kingsbridge 
and other places in the West, marrying in 1770. 
Wages being low, however, he came to London in 
1773 with the proverbial half-crown in his pocket. 
In the next year he opened shop in Featherstone 
Street with an old sack of theological books and a 
few scraps of leather. In his memoirs he says, “I 
was as well pleased in surveying my little shop with 
my name over it, as was Nebuchadnezzar when he 
said, “Is not this great Babylon which I have 
builded ?” 

Lackington was certainly a born book-worm. 
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Shortly after his arrival in London, his wife asked 
him to go out with their only spare half-crown to 
purchase their Christmas dinner. On the way he 
saw an old book-shop and could not resist the 
temptation of going in, intending only to spend six- 
pence or ninepence out of his half-crown. But he 
came across a copy of Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” 
which so fascinated him that he paid the whole half- 
a-crown at which it was priced, and hastened home 
vastly delighted with his acquisition. When his wife 
asked him where their Christmas dinner was, he 


replied, “In my pocket.” “In your pocket!” said 
she, “that is a strange place! How could you think 
of stuffing a joint of meat into your pocket?” On 


this he began a long disquisition on the superiority 
of intellectual pleasures over sensual gratifications. 
As he was proceeding in this strain his wife 
interrupted him, “And so,” she said, “instead of 
buying a dinner, I suppose you have, as you have 
done before, been buying books with the money?” 

His wife, however, was of an amiable disposition, and 
soon convinced of the wisdom of his choice sat down 
and listened patiently to long extracts from the book 
which he read to her. Whether they had any dinner 
at all that day he does not mention. His wife died 
shortly afterwards, and his second wife, Dorcas 
Turton, seems to have been as great a book-lover as 
himself. “On Sundays,” he says, “she would attend 
the sermons of two or three Methodist preachers, 
filling up the intervals by reading novels; and after 
her return from the Tabernacle in the evening, the 
novel was resumed and perhaps not quitted until she 
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had seen the hero and heroine happily married, which 
often kept her out of bed till morning. On other 
evenings also she would often hear a sermon at the 
Tabernacle, and devote the remainder of the night to 
reading tales.” 

Although on his first coming to town Lackington 
had been so set against the books of free-thinkers 
that he destroyed any copies which fell into his 
hands, the perusal of one of them, “John Buncle,” 
entirely undermined what little Christian faith he 
had left. He was also greatly scandalised by the 
Wesleyan preachers who, while blaming members of 
their congregation for obliging their servants to stay 
at home to cook them hot dinners on Sunday, were 
especially careful themselves in insisting on having 
hot roast fowls for supper. Lackington had a logical 
mind which moved altogether if it moved at all. He 
did not try to construct a new Christianity out of the 
Bible, but entirely relinquished it. He first of all 
procured a Bible interleaved with blank paper, and 
transcribed opposite various texts the objections of 
sceptics to them. “I must confess,” he says, “that I 
felt it very hard to part from this old constant 
companion of mine and should have been glad to 
retain its divine consolations without being bound to 
obey all its precepts. But as that could not be, after 
many struggles I took my leave of that inestimable 
treasure.” 

He continued in a state of complete scepticism 
for many years, being greatly influenced by Lord 
Shaftesbury’s writings. Gradually, however, he began 
to notice how at home and abroad immorality 
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followed infidelity as its shadow, and in his “Con- 
fessions ” states that he himself had fallen into some 
vicious courses. His attention was drawn to some 
articles in religious reviews which he read as a matter 
of business. Somewhat quaintly he remarks, “ As 
soon as I had acquired a relish for religious subjects 
I wished to promote it in others, and therefore began 
with Mrs. Lackington.” They read through a large 
quantity of theological works together, and before 
they were finished, he says, “I was not only almost 
but altogether persuaded to be a Christian.” 

His wife also came to be of the same mind with 
him. He wrote letters to his sceptical acquaintances, 
telling them of his change of mind, and several of 
these are printed in his “ Confessions.” 

In the meantime his business had so greatly pros- 
pered that he set up a country house and kept his 
own carriage, on the doors of which he caused to be 
inscribed the motto, “Small profits do great things.” 
His shop occupied a large block at one of the corners 
of Finsbury Square, with a frontage of 140 feet, and 
went by the name of “The Temple of the Muses,” 
He sold more than 100,000 volumes annually. 
Charles Knight in his work “Shadows of the old 
booksellers,’ describes a visit which he paid there in 
1801. The building was surmounted by a dome on 
which stood a flag. In the middle of the shop was 
an immense circular counter. A broad staircase led 
to the “lounging rooms” and the first of a series of 
circular galleries around which books were displayed, 
growing cheaper and shabbier in condition as one 
ascended. 
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In 1804 Lackington published his “Confessions,” 
in which he apologized for the severe strictures on 
Wesleyan preachers contained in the “Memoirs.” 
He also built and endowed two Wesleyan chapels. 
He died in 1815, and was buried at Budleigh Salterton 
in Devonshire. 


AN OLD-TIME PURITAN : GEORGE TROSSE 
(1631-1712) 


GEORGE TROSSE was the son of Henry Trosse, 
Councillor of Exeter, and was born Oct. 25th, 
1631. He was placed at an early age in the 
grammar school and made rapid proficiency in 
learning. His father died while he was young, and 
desirous that his son should follow his profession he 
bequeathed him his valuable legal library. To the 
law, however, he had no inclination. He was desirous 
of being a merchant, and with this desire his mother 
fully concurred. It was determined that he should 
go to France to learn the language with a view to 
entering on mercantile life. 

At the early age of 15 he left England and sailed 
to Morlaix in France. In that town he resided for a 
time and prosecuted his studies. He then removed 
to Pontive and lodged with a French Protestant 
minister, under whose tuition he became a thorough 
proficient in the language. But removed from the 
constraints of home he fell an easy prey to tempta- 
tion. He ran after every kind of folly and addicted 
himself to every species of vice, especially drunkenness, 
On one occasion, after recovering from a debauch, he 
vowed never again to drink in a tavern; but after a 
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little while, to satisfy his conscience, and secure 
himself as he thought against breaking his vow, he 
drank with his head out of window, till at length he 
forgot his vow, stifled his convictions, and drank as 
frequently as ever. On one occasion, in a fit of rage 
through some imaginary provocation, he attempted to 
stab one of his companions. 

When he was about 17 he returned home to his 
mother, who was so far puritanical that she was 
offended at his finery and ripped off the gold lace from 
his embroidered doublet. After spending some time 
at home, he went to London and there obtained a 
post as an apprentice to a merchant proceeding to 
Portugal. There, as he says, he lived “as a child of 
Belial” for over two years. On returning to England 
he fell again into habits of inebriety. “Mine ears,” 
he says, “were bored to the devil’s post for a debas- 
ing slavery. His cursed work I loved and delighted 
in. And no doubt experienced Christians have con- 
cluded that if ever God should bring home such a 
sinner to himself it would be by dreadful horrors and 
terrors, by the most stinging remorses and the most 
piercing anguish, which at last fell out accordingly.” 

He was now approaching a crisis in his history. 
His health was impaired by excessive drinking and 
his mental faculties began to lose their tone and 
vigour. It needed only some exciting circumstances 
to destroy the balance of his intellect, and this 
actually occurred. One morning he rode with his 
mother to Feniton, about twelve miles from Exeter. 
The next morning he became bondsman for a person 
who had been a major in the Royalist army, and was 
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suspected of being disloyal to the Government of the 
Commonwealth. All such persons were ordered by 
Cromwell to be arrested, and were allowed their 
liberty only upon good security. Trosse, devoted 
to the Cavaliers and inveterate in his hatred against 
the Puritans, offered bail for the major and was ac- 
cepted. He spent the day in carousing, and in the 
evening mounted his horse to return to Exeter. On 
the way he fell from his horse, but by some means or 
other he regained his seat and at length reached his 
mother’s house. On dismounting he reeled into 
the kitchen, asked his mother’s blessing, and being 
unable to stand from the effects of drink was carried 
to bed. The servant asked him if he was not afraid 
to be alone; he replied, “I do not fear all the devils 
in hell.” 

He slept soundly all night, but in the morning 
when he began to reflect on his folly in becoming 
surety for the major he became greatly distressed. 
This, together with the effects of the liquor and his 
fall on the preceding day, threw him into a state of 
complete derangement, or what would probably be 
called nowadays delirium tremens. While in this 
condition he was several times on the point of com- 
mitting suicide. 

His friends, hopeless of his being cured at home, 
resolved on sending him to an asylum at Glaston- 
bury. After a desperate resistance he was at length 
secured and conveyed thither. “Every step,’ he 
says, “1 fancied I was making a progress into the 
depths of hell. When I heard the bell ring, I 
thought it to be my doom out of heaven, and the 
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sound of every double stroke seemed to me to be 
‘Lower down! Lower down! Lower down!’” 

At Glastonbury he continued on the same state 
of “horror, delusion and blasphemy” for some 
months. His malady at last yielded to the persever- 
ing treatment of his attendants, and he became tran- 
quil and composed. He was duly restored to his 
friends, but scarcely had he became settled at home 
than he relapsed into his old habits and was obliged 
to be taken again to Glastonbury. His malady was 
not so violent and protracted as before, but was ac- 
companied with similar visions, delusions and blas- 
phemies. He made an attempt on his life, but 
was prevented from executing his purpose by the 
promptitude of his keepers. He was again restored 
to soundness of mind, and returned to Exeter with a 
firm resolution to renounce his former habits. But 
his resolves were soon broken and all the symptoms 
of insanity again returned. For a third time he was 
conveyed to Glastonbury. On the way he threw him- 
self from his horse with,the intention of breaking his 
neck but fell to the ground unhurt. Once more he 
was restored to sanity and this time suffered no 
relapse. In his autobiography he says, “I believe 
from this very time I may date my seeking after God 
and a continuance in that search till I found Him. 
For though I can tell neither the minister nor the 
sermon whereby, nor the very time wherein I was con- 
verted, yet I bless God I can say I am what I was 
not. Iam quite contrary to what I was in the past 
years of my life, both in my judgment, my heart and 
my conversation. God was pleased by the terrors 
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of my conscience, by my dreadful convictions, by the 
streamings as it were of the lake of fire and brimstone 
through my soul to drive me from sin and hell.” 

Being in easy circumstances he did not attempt 
to enter any profession, but although twenty-six years 
old went up to Pembroke College, Oxford, where he 
studied classics and divinity assiduously for seven 
years, reading the Hebrew Bible through several times. 
It is surprising that though he read closely and took 
very little recreation, the balance of his mind was 
never again impaired. He was prevented from 
taking his degree as he had conscientious objections 
to subscription to the Prayer-book which was then 
required fora degree. The same reason made him 
join the Nonconformist ministry. 

He returned to Exeter and, as opportunities offered 
during twenty years, performed the duties of a minister. 
He encountered great opposition from his relatives, 
who were all Episcopalians. ‘With a sad heart,” he 
says, “and a dejected spirit did I walk up and down 
amidst their eager oppositions. But God still up- 
held me, so I kept my ground and receded not from 
what I thought my duty.” On one occasion he 
narrowly escaped arrest and imprisonment. The 
congregation were surprised by the entrance of a 
magistrate, but Mr. Trosse effectually concealed 
himself. 

Another time he did not escape so easily. In 
the last year of the reign of James II. he was 
required to take the oath of unreserved allegiance. 
This he declined to do, and was sent to gaol for 
six months. On his release he entered with fresh 
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zest upon his pastoral duties and was spared to 
work for twenty-four years more. As he had been 
intense in profligacy so he was in devotion. Every 
month he set-aside one day for fasting, thus described 
by his biographer: “ He rose at five o’clock, his usual 
hour, and from that time till eight he continued upon 
his knees, and that in the severest winter seasons with- 
out fire or candle. Then he came down, and in cold 
weather warmed himself well, after which he performed 
family duties and at ten returned to his study, where 
he remained upon his knees till twelve. Then he 
came out and walked an hour in his chamber. At 
one he again betook himself to his knees, from which 
he never rose till about six. Thus did he spend 
eleven hours in secret prayer and meditation on every 
such day. He gave a strict charge not to be dis- 
turbed on such days unless upon life and death; 
and would say his fasting days were better to him 
than his feasting days.” 

He carried out very literally the apostolic precept 
“Let your conversation be without covetousness.” 
His mother had a large property and offered him 
several thousand pounds. Upon his refusing, she 
told him to take what he wanted; he only took 
enough to supply him with the necessaries of life, 
to provide him with books, and to spend in charity. 
The remainder of the estate he allowed to pass on 
to his nephew. He said forcibly,“ Riches are the 
most base of all beings in the whole creation ; they 
are the scum, as it were, of this lower world, the 
very dregs of the entrails of the earth. Therefore 
for any to take the basest of all things for the 
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satisfaction of his soul is a horrid degradation of 
one of the most glorious beings of the creation.” 

Mr. Trosse concludes his autobiography, which is 
a most striking example of moral realism, with the 
words, “ Thus for the space of about 25 or 26 years 
I lived in a state of nature, in a course of sin and 
folly, and experienced it to be brutish, unreasonable, 
ruinous and destructive to health, estate and name, 
to rest and reason, as well as tending to horror, 
despair, rage and hell. 

“But now, ever since, for the space of about 37 
or 38 years (blessed be God for every minute of 
them) I have steadily kept on in the ways of God, 
and notwithstanding all oppositions from without 
and more dangerous discouragements from within, 
I have found them blessed, honourable and comfort- 
able with respect to body and mind. Sothat I can 
say from experience, if ever any one could, that 
‘Godliness is profitable for all things,’” 

He died almost immediately after preaching one 
Sunday morning in 1712, in his 82nd year. His 
monument in St. Bartholomew’s churchyard, Exeter, 
bore the words: : 


Here Ligs 
THE CHIEF OF SINNERS, 
THe LEAST oF SAaINTSs, 
THE MOST UNWORTHY OF PREACHERS, 
GEORGE TROSSE. 


M. DE LA HARPE (1739-1803) 


JOHN FRANCIS DE LA HARPE was born at Paris 
November 2oth, 1739. His father was a captain of 
artillery and a Knight of St. Louis, but both of his 
parents died when he was seven, leaving him 
entirely unprovided for. He had already evinced 
great intelligence for his years, and being recom- 
mended to M. Asselin, Principal of the College of 
Harcourt, was received among his pupils. He had 
a brilliant career as a student, and on finishing his 
education began to form friends among the literate 
of the day, among whom was Diderot. In his 24th 
year he wrote a tragedy called “ Warwick,” which 
was acted before the court and procured the author 
the honour of being introduced to Louis XV. He 
dedicated it to Voltaire, the “doyen”’ of the philo- 
sophers, who wrote him a flattering letter in reply, 
and enrolled him among his intimate friends. 

He soon became one of the editors of the 
Literary Gazette, an organ of the Revolutionary 
party. Here he first distinguished himself as a 
critic by the justness and solidity of his observations. 

With all his efforts, however, he could scarcely 
ensure a precarious subsistence, and to add to his 
embarrassments he had married very young Ina 
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short time the young couple were reduced to the 
most depressing poverty. In this forlorn condition 
they received an invitation from Voltaire to pass 
some time at his castle of Ferney to wait the return 
of better fortune. 

Ferney at that time was a place of extraordinary 
notoriety. It was the centre of philosophical corres- 
pondence. No measures were taken by the members 
of that sect without consulting its patriarch—Voltaire. 
The young who were initiated in their mysteries 
regarded it as a duty to make a pilgrimage, once 
in their lives, to this great temple of scepticism, 
to pay their homage to its favourite idol. When 
the village of Ferney was incapable of entertaining 
this constant influx of visitors, houses were opened 
at Geneva for their special reception, this curiosity 
of travellers proving a profitable speculation to the 
citizens. 

This literary rendezvous was at the height of its 
splendour when La Harpe arrived. Voltaire had 
erected a private theatre where he had his own 
tragedies represented. The principal actors were 
Voltaire himself, Madame Denis his niece, Cramer, 
and Chabanon. The theatrical entertainments were 
followed by a supper and a ball. In this scene of 
gaiety the La Harpes were qualified to shine, as they 
were both well versed in declamation and were 
agreeable in their persons and manners. Voltaire 
called La Harpe his favourite pupil, while the young 
dramatist honoured him with the name of “papa.” 
After staying a year at Ferney without reaping any 
solid benefit, La Harpe returned to Paris. He here 
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composed two tragedies “ Melanie” and “ Barnwell,” 
which met with great success, the former chiefly 
because it was an attack upon Christianity. Voltaire 
complimented him on having dealt a mortal blow to 
“fanaticism.” 

The reputation of La Harpe at length opened to 
him the door of the French Academy, to which he 
was admitted in 1776. His outward prosperity, how- 
ever, was clouded by the suicide and insanity of his 
wife. He married a second, from whom he soon 
separated. 

His celebrity was increased by his public readings, 
an art in which he greatly excelled, having practised 
declamation under the eye of Voltaire. So great was 
his fame that the young Queen expressed a wish to 
hear him. His lectures became the subject of general 
conversation and were preferred to all other enter- 
tainments. His popularity with the ladies of the 
court, whose taste and patronage were then omni- 
potent, set the last seal to his reputation. This short 
survey of the life and writings of La Harpe brings 
his history down to the memorable period of the 
Revolution. At the commencement of that epoch he 
confessed himself one of those who mistook the 
illusions of anarchy for solid advantages. He 
applauded the destruction of the ancient institutions, 
the terrible consequences of which he did not at the 
time foresee. These views he advocated in numerous 
articles in the Mercury, but after two years he 
saw and acknowledged his mistake. This produced 
threats and denunciations in abundance; he was 
obliged to make continual apologies and retractations, 
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which furnished his enemies with a handle for calum- 
nies. At length he could not any longer conceal his 
real views nor shut his eyes to the coming catastrophies 
of his country. He then in November, 1793, was 
arrested and imprisoned in the Luxemberg, which 
from a palace had been transformed into a prison, and 
which proved the scene of his unexpected conversion. 

During his ten months’ confinement he found his 
boasted philosophical principles quite incapable of 
ministering comfort. Misfortune had made him 
acquainted with the Bishop of St. Brieux, who was 
his fellow-prisoner. This prelate recommended him 
as a means of beguiling his sorrow to read the Psalms 
of David. La Harpe at first undertaking the study 
as a literary diversion, presently found his attention 
arrested and a deep impression made on his mind. 
He began to read other religious works, and wrote 
a striking account of the change which followed in 
his mind. “I was in my prison,” he says, “in a 
little chamber, solitary and disconsolate. I had 
read the Psalms, the Gospels, and a few pious 
books. Already I had yielded to the truth, but 
the light I saw only terrified and alarmed me by 
revealing the abyss into which the errors of forty 
years had plunged me. On the one hand my life 
was before me, but such as the beams of heavenly 
light only made more frightful ; on the other death 
which I expected every hour, and its most appalling 
form. Full of these disconsolate thoughts my heart 
was cast down, and addressing myself in silence to the 
God I had just found, but whom I scarcely yet knew, 
I said, ‘What must Ido? What wouldst Thou have 
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me to be?’ On my table there lay the ‘Imitation 
of Christ. I opened it on chance, and my eye 
caught these words of the Saviour, ‘Here am I, my 
son; I come to thee because thou hast called upon 
Me.” I read no more. The sudden impression I 
felt is beyond description; and it is as impossible 
for me to express it, as to forget it. I fell with my 
face to the earth, bathed in tears and almost choked 
with sighs, uttering loud and broken exclamations. 
I felt my heart comforted and enlarged, but at the 
same time almost ready to burst.” 

Brought in this extraordinary manner to the truth, 
he employed the remaining time of his imprisonment 
in translating the Psalter into verse, which he after- 
wards published with a preface in which he publicly 
announced his conversion. Every day was thinning 
the number of his fellow-prisoners, most of whom 
had already perished on the scaffold, and his own 
fate seemed inevitable and at hand, especially as he 
had incurred by some expressions of contempt the 
resentment of Robespierre. But the death of the 
tyrant saved the life of his imprudent censurer, and 
he was shortly afterwards set free. The first use he 
made of his liberty was to proclaim the truth which 
he had so wonderfully discovered. He again mounted 
the pulpit of the Lyceum, so often the scene of his 
former literary declamations. His first appearance 
drew immense crowds, and produced an extra- 
ordinary effect. He drew a lively picture of the 
public calamities, pointed out their causes, and 
inspired the whole assembly with his own feelings of 
indignation and regret. 
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His zeal, however, again drew down upon him 
persecution, and his pamphlet on the Fanaticism of 
the Revolutionists decided his fate. He was 
proscribed in September, 1798, and condemned to 
perpetual banishment to Cayenne. But his bene- 
factor, the Bishop of St. Brieux, procured him an 
asylum at Corbeil near Paris, and although the most 
rigorous search was made for him and an order 
passed to seize him, dead or alive, he remained 
undiscovered. In this retreat he wrote his Apology 
for religion without consulting a single book but the 
Scriptures. After regaining his liberty in January, 
1799, he wrote a Refutation of Helvetius, and 
published his literary correspondence with Paul I. 
Emperor of Russia, which attracted much attention. 

But his confinement and his sedentary life had 
much impaired his constitution. He was himself 
sensible that his end was approaching, and prepared 
to meet it without anxiety. He expired in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age,on February 11th, 1803. On 
the evening preceding his death M. Fontanes called 
to see him; he was listening to the prayers for the 
sick, and as soon as they were concluded he stretched 
his hand to his friend and said, “I am grateful to 
divine mercy for having left me sufficient recollection 
to feel how consoling those prayers are to the dying.” 
His funeral was attended by most of the distinguished 
literary characters in France. 


JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES 


(Dramatist and Preacher) 


JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES was born in 1784 at 
Cork, where his father was a schoolmaster. From 
the biography of him by his son we learn that he was 
an extremely sickly infant. His body was so small 
that it was said: “ You might put him in a quart pot 
and shut down the lid too, if it was not for fear of 
stifling the baby.” Again and again it seemed to his 
parents, as they watched beside the little cot, as if 
every minute would decide the question between life 
and death. On one of these occasions his mother, 
whose feelings were overwrought by this constant 
alternation between hope and despair, ventured to 
question the will of Providence and exclaimed, “ Why 
did Heaven send me this fragile child?” A French 
Abbé, an intimate of the family who stood by, gently 
rebuked her. He explained while examining the 
child’s features that his delicacy proceeded from the 
brain. He pointed out the full eyes, the defined nose 
and mouth, the general character of the face, which 
much more resembled that of a boy of ten than a 
child of three ; and he then prognosticated that if he 
lived he would become an eminent man. His mother 
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often recalled the Abbé’s words when she saw the 
dawning of her son’s abilities, and stood between him 
and his father as the latter tore up his scraps of 
poetry, and did all that the stern exercise of parental 
authority could do to make him as prosaic as 
himself. 

When about the age of 21, like the erratic Coleridge 
before him, he enlisted in the army, but only 
remained in it a year or two. He then became 
assistant to a Dr. Willan in Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street. He already had a strong religious tendency 
and used to attend Rowland Hill’s ministry in the 
old Surrey Chapel. The famous preacher used to 
dwell on the miseries of the class known as 
“unfortunates.” This so wrought upon Sheridan 
Knowles that on one occasion he brought one of 
them to his own house, and in spite of the re- 
monstrances of his horrified friends, kept her there 
till he had seen her put into a Reformatory, and, after 
due probation, thoroughly restored to a virtuous life. 
Altogether he rescued six of this miserable class. 

He had by this time been bitten with a mania for 
the stage and determined to throw up his promising 
career as a physician, greatly to Dr. Willan’s dis- 
appointment. He made his first appearance on the 
stage at Bath, and thence went to Dublin, where he 
had influential relatives. 

But he found success on the stage was not to be 
achieved at a bound, and that he must begin at the 
bottom of the ladder before he could hope to rise. 
In the meantime he had become engaged to Miss 
Charteris, an actress, though the engagement was 
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broken off for a while owing to his challenging his 
theatrical manager to a duel. 

After his marriage in 1809 he removed to Belfast, 
where he not only acted but wrote plays. But 
though one of these was acted several nights and 
drew crowded houses, the manager at the end of the 
season only handed him 45! 

It was no wonder that he grew tired of this pre- 
carious occupation, and looked about for some more 
reliable means of earning a livelihood for his increasing 
family. Accordingly, when an English mastership in 
a Belfast school was offered him he gladly faced the 
drudgery of teaching. Although very impulsive by 
nature, he persevered in this uncongenial work at 
Belfast and Glasgow for no less than eighteen years. 
In 1810 he was offered the headmastership of the 
English department in the Belfast Academical In- 
stitution. But with filial devotion he tried to obtain 
the post not for himself but for his father. Un- 
fortunately, as the event proved, he succeeded, for his 
father’s old-fashioned methods of teaching proved 
most unpopular and the old man was a_ bad 
disciplinarian. Within a twelvemonth he received 
notice of dismissal, whereupon he barricaded his 
house, supplied himself with fire-arms and provisions, 
and prepared to stand a siege. Thus he remained 
for several days, but at last he had to yield and 
returned to England. 

Sheridan Knowles with filial chivalry would not step 
into his father’s shoes, though the headmastership 
thus vacated was offered to him, but he accepted a 
similar post in Glasgow. Here again, however, his 
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father proved a deadweight upon him. He had just 
saved enough money to make a safe investment, 
when a letter came from the elder Knowles saying he 
was in serious difficulties. Without hesitation his 
son sent him all his savings. Although working 
hard as a teacher, he still composed dramas in his 
spare time. At the suggestion of the celebrated 
Kean he wrote the play of “ Virginius,’ in which 
Macready took the principal part, and which was 
played at Covent Garden in 1820 with great success. 
No less a critic than Charles Lamb wrote a con- 
gratulatory sonnet to Knowles on the occasion. For 
this play he received £400. These and other plays 
of his attracted considerable attention. Hazlett 
wrote in the Sprit of the Age, “Mr. Knowles is 
the first tragic writer of the age.” 

In 1830 he took an educational post at Edinburgh, 
and resided at Newhaven in the neighbourhood of 
that city. Here he composed the play of King 
Alfred, which was acted with great success at Drury 
Lane, and for which he received £300. Another play, 
“The Hunchback,” in which he himself, acted, was 
also warmly applauded, and he was led on the stage 
by Charles Kemble to receive the congratulations of 
the audience. “How did you feel, sir,’ inquired an 
old pupil afterwards, “when your victory had reached 
its culminating point?” “I cannot tell you what I 
felt,” was the reply, “but I shall tell you what I did. 
As soon as they let me away from the front, I ran 
trembling and panting to my dressing-room, and 
bolting the door, I sank down on my knees and from 
the bottom of my soul thanked God for his wondrous 
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kindness to me. I was thinking on the bairns at 
home, my boy, and if ever I uttered the prayer of a 
grateful heart it was in that little chamber.” 

This anecdote illustrates his deeply religious 
nature, and those who knew him best were not 
surprised when they heard that he had _ been 
converted and had joined the Baptists. He betook 
himself to writing anti-papal pamphlets with great 
energy. Of one of these, “The Rock of Rome,” he 
said, “‘I never found such enjoyment in writing my 
plays.’ When an offer of £500 was made to him for 
writing a novel, he wrote a refusal, saying, “I have 
put my hand to the plough and will not look back.” 

Mr. Edmund Gosse in his recently published work, 
“Father and Son,” has drawn a graphic picture of 
“Sheridan Knowles” as he appeared at that time: 
“One day when I was alone I was accosted by an 
old gentleman, dressed as a dissenting minister. He 
was pleased with my replies (Mr. Gosse was a boy at 
the time) and he presently made it a habit to be 
taking his constitutional when I was likely to be on 
the high road. We became great friends, and he 
took me at last to his house, a very modest place, 
where to my great amazement there hung in the 
drawing-room two large portraits, one of a man, the 
other of a woman in extravagant fancy dress. My 
old friend told me that the former was a picture of 
himself as he had appeared ‘long ago, in my 
unconverted days on the stage.’” 

With his accustomed ardour he committed to 
memory the whole of the Greek text of St. John’s 
Gospel. He would rise from a sick bed to stand in a 
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pulpit and conduct the whole of the morning and 
evening services, though suffering acutely all the 
while. 

Soldier, doctor, actor, dramatist, preacher—few 
have played so many parts, and played them so well 
as James Sheridan Knowles, 


A FORGOTTEN REFORMER: FRANCOIS 
DU JON (1545-1602) 


FRANCOIS DU JON, often called by his Latinised 
name—Franciscus Junius, was born at Bourges, May 
Ist, 1545. His grandfather, Guillaume du Jon, 
had been raised to noble rank by Louis XII. for dis- 
tinguished military services. His father, Denis Du 
Jon, was a Jurisconsult and Superintendent of the 
Commissariat in Bourges. While still a young man 
he had distinguished himself by seizing a monk who 
had grossly slandered Queen Margaret of Navarre, 
and conveying him to prison. Although the Queen’s 
brother, Francis I., had ordered the monk’s arrest, no 
one dared to carry out the order except Denis du 
Jon. This act rendered him extremely unpopular 
with the fanatical populace, and eventually led to his 
death. In the meantime his enemies suborned one 
of his servants to swear that he had eaten meat on 
a fast-day, and he only escaped imprisonment by 
two years’ exile from Bourges; Francois, his second 
son, was a sickly child, and had three attacks of 
small-pox before he was twelve years old. Till that 
age his education was carefully conducted by his 
father in person, with the help of private teachers. 
Already, as a child, he was marked by excessive shy- 
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ness, and this quality served to counteract his natural 
ambition and irritability. When sent to school he 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of a tyran- 
nical schoolmaster, who used frequently to tear the 
clothes off him and his brother and flog them cruelly. 
Francis had an intense affection to his father, and, in 
order not to disturb him, never uttered a complaint. 
Some of his relatives advised his father to train him 
for a court life, but the latter, observing his retiring 
disposition, remarked that he was evidently born for 
study. In his thirteenth year the future theologian 
began the study of Jurisprudence, but, finding himself 
very deficient in classical knowledge, was sent by his 
father to study with Aneau, the principal of the High 
School there. Here, although only fifteen, he was 
beset by two great dangers. A deliberate attempt 
was made to seduce him into immorality but failed, 
as he says in his autobiography, owing to his remem- 
bering the precepts and example of his father. The 
second danger, however, that of atheism, quite over- 
came him for a time. He was reading Cicero’s 
“De Natura Decorum,” and a friend of his strongly 
maintained the Epicurean doctrine described in that 
work, that the gods care nothing for human affairs. 
Du Jon tried to maintain the orthdox view, but failed 
and became for a time a complete atheist. The first 
step in his return to belief came about in a strange 
way. At the festival of Corpus Christi, 1561, a 
fanatical Protestant had snatched the Host out of 
the priest’s hand who was carrying it, and flung it on 
the ground. He then took refuge in the “College of 
the Trinity,” where Du Jon and his preceptor, Aneau, 
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resided. The latter, in trying to save the fugitive 
from the mob, rushing in, himself fell a victim to their 
fury. 

Du Jon escaped by a back-door and fled out of 
the town. After wandering about for some time in 
a state of hunger and destitution, he found refuge in 
the cottage of a pious countryman. The latter 
asked him for the reason of the late tumult, and Du 
Jon had to enter into the particulars of the differ- 
ences between the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
beliefs which had led to it. The simple countryman 
showed such a devout mind and deep interest in the 
matter that Du Jon felt ashamed of his Epicureanism. 

This, however, was only an impression. His real 
conversion was to come, as it so frequently does, 
simply through reading God’s word. On Du Jon’s 
return home, his father—who to his grief had become 
aware of his atheistic opinions—held frequent con- 
versations with him on the subject. These, however, 
did not make him abandon his views. But one day, 
when he was going home after attending a lecture 
on Jurisprudence, he passed a building in which some 
of the reformed party were holding a service. Du 
Jon went in, and on reaching home he found himself 
in much disquietude of mind. He laid hold of a 
New Testament which his father had purposely 
left in his room. “At first sight,’ he says in his 
autobiography, “I fell unexpectedly on that august 
chapter of St. John, ‘In the beginning was the word.’ 
I read part of the chapter, and was so struck with 
what I read, that I instantly perceived the divinity 
of the subject, and the authority and majesty of the 
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Scripture to surpass greatly all human eloquence. 
My body shuddered, my mind was confounded, and 
I was so strongly affected all that day that I hardly 
knew who I myself was; but Thou Lord, my God, 
didst remember me and receive me, a lost sheep, into 
Thy fold.” <A new direction was given to his career, 
and he determined to devote himself to theological 
studies. With this view he proceeded to Geneva, 
and supported himself while studying by teaching. 
He was compelled to do this, as for some time all 
communication with his home was cut off by the 
war in France. 

A severe calamity fell upon Du Jon in 1563, in the 
death of his father who, having been sent to suppress 
a persecuting outbreak of the Romanists at Issou- 
dun, was treacherously murdered. Du Jon continued 
to pursue his theological studies at Geneva with such 
earnestness as to injure his health. 

In 1565 he received a call to preside over the 
Walloon congregation at Antwerp. Not long after- 
wards the Inquisition was introduced into the 
Netherlands, and the room where Du Jon preached 
was sometimes lit up with the weird reflections of 
flames from the stakes of the martyrs. It was, as his 
German biographer, Cuno, well remarks, a triumph of 
grace that one who had been so timid and retiring as 
a boy should in manhood have shown so much 
courage as a preacher. Although a zealous Pro- 
testant, he was always a lover of peace, and took no 
part in the image-breaking riots at Antwerp, though 
he was accused by his enemies of having instigated 
them. 
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Eventually the troubles of the time obliged him to 

withdraw to Limburg. From this place he was 
obliged to flee by the machinations of the Catholics 
and Anabaptists. He then became for some time 
pastor of the Walloon congregation in Schonau, and 
also for a time acted as chaplain in the army of 
William of Orange. 
_ Inthe year 1592 he received a call to the Chair of 
Theology in Leyden, a post which he filled with 
distinction till his death in 1602. Here he engaged 
in controversy with the celebrated Arminius, main- 
taining himself strongly the Calvanistic position. 
Another of his colleagues was the prodigiously 
learned Joseph Scaliger, who on his death wrote a 
somewhat exaggerated enconium in Latin: 


“Te moerens schola flet suum magistrum, 
Orba Ecclesia te suum parentem, 
Doctorem gemit orbis universus. 


Shortly before his death he was appealed to as 
Professor of Theology by the little band of English 
Independents who had fled to Amsterdam from the 
tyranny of Queen Elizabeth, and forwarded to him a 
confession of faith which they had drawn up. To 
this he returned a cool and cautious answer, depre- 
cating controversy and advising his correspondents 
to join the Reformed Church at Amsterdam. This, 
however, they declined to do, and continued to main- 
tain their existence as a separate body. 

He was carried off by the plague which visited 
Leyden in 1602. His principal work is a Latin 
translation of the Old Testament, which passed 


through twenty editions in twenty years. Besides 
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this he wrote several commentaries on Books of 
Scripture; but his most interesting work (to a 
modern reader) is his autobiography composed in 
Latin, from which several of the foregoing details 
have been derived. 
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